al F ublication. 
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National Bank 
Building 


This is but added proof 
that Dallas is the financial 
center of the Southwest. 
The new Dallas National 
Bank Building is rapidly 
nearing completion and 


Rep! CTT = 


Peet a 


eS formal opening will 
f vate be held in a few 
a = 

weeks. 
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Getting right 
down to the point of 
what economy in business 
actually means, these angles become obvious: 











Firs— The POINT OF EFFICIENCY-CONVENIENCE. Employees feel 
at home before Globe-Wernicke enameled steel, linoleum topped 
counter height units. They are individually arranged and constructed 
to FIT each business. They are virtually “business desks” for the man 
on foot. 

Second—The Point of Adjustability. Built by units—they can be made to fit 
present floor restriction—added to meet future demands. 


Third— The Point of Floor Space Saving. They wedge their scientific way 
into economical areas! : 


Fourth—Point of Time-Thrift. More business can be transacted across them—. 
with less mental and manual friction. Every unit is like a ‘private 
secretary.” 


Fifth— Point of Appearance. Built of Steel—beautifully finished, they trans- 
form mere counters into “office furniture.” 


In modern business, executives cut sharp corners and keep a sharp eye on EVERY 
DETAIL of office equipment. Globe-Wernicke counter heights drive five pertinent 
economy wedges—which you will grasp the minute you see them at our store. Come in 
today—or phone for a copy of ‘“‘Where, When, What, Why.” 


—— & Courts 


Manufacturing Stationers 


Complete Office Outfitters 


1521-23 Commerce St. Phone 2-7358 
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The PAPER’S the 
Thing! 


Bear in mind that the greatest service The News 
renders to this community is the everyday task of produc- 


ing the best newspaper in its power to create. 


That the people of this whole section recognize The 
News’ high standards is evidenced by its 25 per cent 


circulation gain during the last four years. 


That its CITY circulation has almost doubled in the 


same period 1s of no less importance to business men of 


Dallas. 


The News is an unparalleled advertising medium--be- 


cause it is first of all a big, capable newspaper. 


Che Ballas Morning News 


Oldest Newspaper in Dallas---Oldest Business 
Institution in Texas 
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New Offices Deserve 
New Furniture K 






















8 
a f N O MATTER how good the old standtys mA 
is | look, they’ll be shown up in new 
2 | < a Q 
5 surroundings. m Q 
hl u We are in a position to equip your office 2) 
Bla : throughout, from the President’s office DG 
Ri}: u with a beautiful matched suite in genuine Gy 
— had ~ . \ 
KI A walnut to the most insignificant piece. OAD 
4g é' : a0 
A OA To those who are going to occupy offices ex 
OA & : as meses 
a4 : in the new Dallas National Bank Building, 
‘ sie a we ask the privilege of showing you how ~S) 
j Ria ala efficiently and economically we can equip 
ll I uly your offices with all new furniture. 
A A 
Shim. 
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A ot Dallas’ White Way 


A Dramatic and Music Critic Discusses the Entertainment Side of Life Here 
By JOHN ROSENFIELD, JR. 


aug A i there ever a 
time when the 
world had no 
shows? Pos- 
sibly, in the 
very oo days of Adam 
and Eve. But when Eve 
realized the serpent had 
human qualities, she was 
at once tempted to show- 
off. And so Eve ate 
the apple with Adam, the 
serpent and wrathful Jeho- 
vah looking on; thereby 
laying down a fundamental 
of showmanship — undis- 
turbed through these many 
years. 

Two’s a company and 
three’s a whole theater. To 
this day, place two persons 
in juxtaposition and you 
have a_ tete-a-tete. Put 
three persons together, and 
one will invariably turn out 
to be a monologuist, an en- 
tertainer, a solo performer, 
with the other two as: an 
admiring gallery. 

The tendency of mankind 
to divide off into perform- 
ers and audience whenever 
a group of persons assembles is one of the most con- 
stant of human traits. The most isolated village, 
unblessed with a formal show house, diverts itself, 
nevertheless, with church and school spectacles. 
The moment a community reaches the proper popu- 
lation it gets its theater almost as surely as its 
waterworks and its street cars. 





The number of theaters in a community varies 
in direct proportion to its population and pros- 
perity. It is not without cause that New York, 
London, Paris, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston 
are the greatest show towns in the world. It is, 








Elm Street by Night 


therefore, traditional to in- 
spect a town’s theater row 
as an unmistakable key to 
its rank and status among 
cities. 


Dallas’ High Rank 

The Motion Picture 
News, one of the most im- 
portant publications in the 
theatrical trade, recently 
published a survey of thea- 
ter attendance in cities of 
the United States. The 
figures were made “first- 
hand” from direct reports. 
The paper stated that all 
guesses and_ preconceived 
ideas of attendance were 
ignored, the sole purpose 
being to arrive at actual 
facts. 


Under the rule concern- 
iti “By their thea- 
ters ye shall know them”— 
the survey was most grati- 
fying to Dallasites, desig- 
nating their city as the 
clear and obvious metropo- 
lis of the State. In Dallas 
the weekly attendance at 
formal, commercial theatri- 
cal attraction is 156,900. The city boasts of twenty- 
eight theaters. Figures for Houston are 132,780 
weekly attendance at 22 theaters; for San Antonio, 
141,700 weekly attendance at 17 theaters; for Fort 
Worth, 88,600 attendance at 12 theaters. 


Be it conceded, then, that Dallas is the premier 
show town of this part of the country; that it 
offers popular, wholesome, dignified night-life fea- 
tures as becomes a city of metropolitan airs and 
aspects; that the average person seeking amuse- 
ment respite from daily toil can find healthy satis- 
faction along Dallas’ amusement row. 
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Some Dallas Institutions 


ALLAS is the headquarters of 

one of the most important 
theatrical chains in the South, The 
Interstate Amusement Circuit. This 
operates combination vaudeville and 
motion picture houses not only in 
Dallas, the parent city, but in Fort 
Worth, Houston, San Antonio, Birm- 





ingham, Ala., and books attractions 
for Wichita Falls, Amarillo, Little 
Rock, Ark., New Orleans, and 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The Interstate enterprise is twenty- 
five years old this year, representing 
a quarter of a century of struggles, 
disappointments and failures in the 
life of its guiding genius, Karl 
Hoblitzelle. But today the Interstate 
is a power in the show business, a 
circuit equal in rank to the renowned 
Keith-Albee and Orpheum groups. 
The “Big Two” of vaudeville has ex- 
panded to the “Big Three’, with Dal- 
las representing one side of the 
varietistic triangle. There is scarcely 
one great name in vaudeville enter- 
tainment that this circuit has not 
brought to Dallas at one time or an- 
other. 

Another important vaudeville insti- 
tution is housed at Loew’s Melba 
Theater, a show house now operated 
by the Marcus Loew Circuit and pre- 
senting other foremost entertainers 
in this field. A more local vaudeville 
agency, the Bert Levey Circuit, is 
represented in one of the smaller 
houses, the Pantages Theater, which, 
in spite of its name, does not exhibit 
vaudeville of this meritorious West- 
ern circuit. The Texas franchise for 
Pantages vaudeville resides, how- 
ever, in Dallas and it is only a ques- 
tion of time until a new theater is 
reared here in its honor. 

Dallas also is the headquarters of 
the Publix Theaters in Texas. Publix 
is perhaps the largest combined thea- 
ter operation the world has ever 
known, its houses numbering more 
than 800 throughout the United 
States and Europe. In the larger 
cities, the Publix Theaters represent 
the standard of operations for elab- 
orate or, as they call them, “de luxe” 
motion picture houses. 

Publix Theaters has access to 
motion pictures made by its own 
parent company, the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, First National, and United 
Artists. These theaters support size- 
able symphony orchestras, permanent 
resident conductors, and offer diversi- 
fied programs. 

Broadway on Elm Street 
HE Publix theater in Dallas, the 
Palace, was the first in the State 
to receive what is called the Publix 
Unit Shows. These attractions are 


made up in the Publix studios at 
Astorio, Long Island, at costs of from 


$20,000 to $30,000 each. Naturally, 
this expense would be prohibitive for 
a single house anywhere outside of 
New York or Chicago. But with the 
production costs and desired return 
on the investment pro rated over 
thirteen cities, such elaborate produc- 
tions are made available to com- 
munities of the size of Dallas. The 
Publix stage shows are constructed 
and compiled by some of the most 
famous specialists in America—John 
Murray Anderson, creator of “The 
Greenwich Village Follies”; Gus Ed- 
wards, Paul Oscard, and Boris Pet- 
roff. The performers are engaged in 
New York and the first exhibition of 
these shows is given in the enormous 
Paramount Theater on Broadway. 
The show then travels intact, princi- 
pals, chorus, scenery and costumes, 
and its own musical director, over the 
key-city circuit in which Dallas is 
included. These shows do not bring 
to this outlying territory something 
that merely resembles Broadway, but 
present the identical show that was 
exhibited on Broadway. 


Long Run Houses 

HERE is a _ subtle theatrical 

point which is not appreciated by 
the general run of theater-goers, but 
which, nevertheless, goes a long way 
to define the status of a city as a 
“big town”, a “live community”, a 
“metropolis”. This point is whether 
or not the city has a “long-run” mo- 
tion picture house. Many pictures are 


— 
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made at such expense that the ordi- 
nary week’s run at a theater will not 
produce sufficient revenue to make 
the production a worthy investment. 
Consequently there must be some 
theaters that can play these attrac- 
tions for more than one week. Dallas 
boasts of a long-run house, the Old 
Mill Theater, which, incidentally, is 
the oldest first-run theater in the city. 


The Old Mill, built originally by 
E. H. Hulsey, long a resident of the 
State, figures as Dallas’ theatrical 
tradition. Spick and span newness is 
one thing; mellow, hallowed memories 
are another. In spite of its vicissi- 
tudes, some of which have been so 
sorry as to prognosticate the doom 
of the theater, the Old Mill has sur- 
vived and is still a potent factor in 
Dallas’ amusement life. 

Now the theatrical magnates, real- 
izing that the Old Mill cannot be 
killed by attrition, and could be anni- 
hilated by nothing short of deliberate 
economic assassination, wisely have 
elected to capitalize its popularity 
and its fame. Its gorgeous marble 
fittings, its tasteful interior scheme, 
comfortable seats, are still reverenced 
by the young and middle-aged of the 
city. 

Another ffirst-run theater is the 
Capitol, a house only four or five 





years old, but with brilliant accoutre- 
ments. Its short life has been in- 
volved in some of the stormiest scenes 
and most violent competition known 
to Theater Row. At present it has 
adopted a straight, first-run picture 
program, apparently with great suc- 
cess. 
The Vitaphone 

ALLAS will shortly boast of an- 
D other novel institution, the Vita- 
phone, which E. H. Hulsey will house 
in the Circle Theater. The past of 
the Vitaphone is still before it. But 
what it may lead to and what its 
future may be is something the every- 
day showman hesitates to predict. 

The Vitaphone is the first com- 
mercially successful sychronization of 
motion pictures and sound. Since its 
premiere exhibition in New York in 
August of 1926 it has been a sensa- 
tion. The Vitaphone combines the 
features of the motion picture projec- 
tion machine, the telephone, the 
phonograph and the radio amplifier. 
After the intricate machinery is in- 
stalled, usually at an expense of about 
$30,000, the theater has no overhead 
—no bills for singers, entertainers, 
organ, organist, or orchestra to ac- 
company the picture. 

The first Vitaphone program will 
be shown to Dallas on February 13th. 
Motion pictures of such well-known 
singers as Giovanni Martinelli, Marion 
Talley, Anna Case, and others will 
be shown. At the same time the Vita- 
phone reproducing apparatus will 
give to the audience the vocalization 
of fine music. 

This feature will serve as a 
“presentation” to the motion picture, 
“Don Juan”, starring one of the 
greatest actors of the day, John 
Barrymore. This film will have a 
musical setting, not played by such 
an orchestra as the average motion 
picture theater can afford, but by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
100 pieces strong, and one of the 
finest of its kind in the world. If the 
Vitaphone can bring the New York 
Philharmonic, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Anna Case, Marion Talley and any 
one else not only to Dallas but to the 
smallest hamlet in the land, will it 
not be one of the greatest scientific 
inventions of the age? Who knows? 
We can better answer that question 
after Feb. 13th. What if the Vita- 
phone had been in existence to record 
the visual and vocal art of Adelina 
Patti, Enrico Caruso, Jean De Reszke, 


- 2 ng 











Richard Wagner, Franz Liszt, or even 
Beethoven and Schubert? 
Art For Art’s Sake 
HUS far we have discussed the 
commercial theater only, the 
theater that goes in for the largest 
box office receipts and provides at- 
tractions calculated to extract such 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Dresses, Divorces and “fords 


Or How a Dallas Factory Aids Dan Cupid 


REIN E of the philosophers of 
i the day has declared 
| that many a divorce pro- 
i ceeding has started at 
the breakfast table. Elab- 

orating on the statement, 
he explained that nothing can upset 
the average man’s disposition more 
than a wife’s carelessness in her at- 
tire during the preparation and serv- 
ing of this first meal of the day. 

“A wife who puts on a simple but 
neat little house dress as soon as she 
has performed her morning toilet 
stands a good chance of keeping her 
husband in a good humor and herself 
out of the divorce court,” he states. 

If this is true there is a manufac- 
turing concern in Dallas that should 
be named the Cupid Company, Ex- 
ponents of Wedded Bliss, instead of 
The Marey Lee Company, Manufac- 
turers of Marcy Lee Dressettes. 





The influence of Henry Ford’s as- 
sembly line plan of production has 
spread to many lines of industry. 
Quality production from standardized 
patterns cut the price on a thousand 
commodities. 


One of these commodities is the 
divorce-preventing house dress that 
milady, the housewife, dons between 
breakfast and her afternoon dress. 


But, unlike most assembly line ar- 
rangements, the maker of house 
dresses can work in an infinite va- 
riety because of the unlimited num- 
ber of colors and designs of cloth. 

In Dallas the Marcy Lee Company 
is turning out each day some 1,500 
dresses or “dressettes”, using a modi- 
fied principle of the assembly line 
idea. 

Housewives all over the United 
States are more and more turning to 


Marcy Lee for their little inexpen- 
sive frocks for their morning duties. 
They buy them in packages of half 
a dozen at the time, with assorted 
styles and colors, 


The company was formed in Tyler 
in 1923, and operated twelve ma- 
chines. At 1107 Patterson Avenue, 
Dallas, this same company is opera- 
ting 107 machines. The present of- 
ficers are E. G. Wadel, president; L. 
A. Lief, vice president, and B. Wadel, 
father of the president, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The company recognized the ad- 
vantage of Dallas as a distributing 
point and moved here in December, 
1925. From here it sends dresses to 
twenty-five States. Seven field men 
cover the national field and the com- 


(Continued on page 21) 


























Scenes from the busy plant of the Marcy Lee Manufacturing Company. 


her under two dollars. 


made are shown in this window display. 3—The main workroom of the present 


1—The first Marcy Lee factory at Tyler in 1928, with 12 machines. 


The dress worn by the young lady cost 


2—The variety of dresses 
Marcy Lee plant. 
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Texas Fieuratively Speaking 


Facts and Romance Combined in a Vivid Description of Texas. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


By Cou. C. C. WALSH 


In view of the wide comment on the radio address of Col. 
Board and Federal Reserve Agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, through Station KRLD recently, 


C. C. Walsh, Chairman of the 
it was 


thought advisable to preserve the speech in permanent form, and permission was obtained from the well-known banker 
and authority on Texas to reproduce it in “Dallas”. 


that which appears 
strange and fascinating. 
If this be true, the story 
of Texas during the last 
ictly a romance, for the 
reason that its unprecedented increase 
in wealth and potential force are both 
strange and fascinating, and the story 
can only be told as it is, in the ten 
numeral digits—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 0—arranged in such a manner 
as to exemplify the truth of the story. 

In considering the business outlook 
of Texas for 1927, together with some 
of its past achievements, and its com- 
ing events for the new year, it can 
only be considered in the light of the 
Romance of Figures, as herein de- 
fined. A trite sentence in the display 
window of a florist attracted my at- 
tention the other day, by the reading, 
“Say It With Flowers”, and when we 
come to the consideration of the busi- 
ness outlook in Texas for 1927, as 
judged by a study of the past ten 
years, we may state, with equal force, 
and without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, “Say It With Figures”, 
and when we do, the story becomes 
a romance, strange and fascinating, 
regardless of the fact that figures are 
usually uninteresting, as well as tire- 
some. 





The Size Of Texas 


It is well known to every intelligent 
citizen of the United States that Tex- 
as is the empire State of the Ameri- 
can Union. Numerically speaking, it 
contains 262,400 square miles of sur- 
face. Reduced to the denomination of 
acreage, it contains, 167,934,720 acres 
of land. It had an estimated popula- 
tion, on January 1, 1927, of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 people, and the total 
wealth of the State of Texas carried 
an estimated value on the same date 
of twelve billion dollars, an amount 
which is easily read, but which is 
inconceivable when the average mind 
attempts to comprehend it. All other 
area in the American Union pale 
into ignificance when compared 
with 2 exas in size, in length, in 
breadth, and in its great variety of 
products. 


A few days ago a friend of mine, 
living in Boston, who is engaged in 
the wholesale wool commission busi- 
ness, sent me a clipping from the 
Wall Street Journal, entitled, “Only 
Texas”, in which it is recited that 
a Wall Street House recently sent 
letters to various individuals through- 
out the South, in an effort to secure 
private information and opinions re- 
garding the cotton situation, etc., in 
that section. 


To the question,“ What. 





—-Underwood and Underwood. 


Col. C. C. Walsh is considered by his con- 

temporaries not only one of the ranking men 

of his profession, but an authority on every 
phase of life in Texas. 


about Texas?” it received the follow- 
ing reply from a citizen of this State: 


“You ask ‘What about Texas?’ and 
I’ll give you a reply from an item I 
saw recently in the Southwestern 
Bankers’ Journal. 


“*Texas occupies all the Continent 
of North America, except a small 
part set aside for the United States 
and Canada. Texas is so big that 
the people in Brownsville cal! the Dal- 
las people Yankees, and the citizens 
of El Paso sneer at the citizens of 
Texarkana as being snobs of the ef- 
fete East. It is 15 miles further from 
E] Paso to Texarkana than it is from 
Chicago to New York. Dallas is near- 
er to St. Paul, Minnesota, than it is 
to Brownsville. The United States, 
with Texas left off would look like 
a three-legged Boston terrier. The 
chief occupation of the people of Tex- 
as is trying to keep from making all 
the money in-the world’.” 


In commenting upon the clipping 
my Boston friend remarked that he 
knew Texas was great, that it was 
wealthy, that its citizens were excel- 
lent money-makers, but that he had 
one request to make, and that was, 
that when he came to Texas during 
the “Wool Sales Season” he hoped 
they would lay off trying to make all 
the money in the world while he was 


attempting to purchase the spring 
wool clip of 1927. 
“Just to think about old Texas 

Makes a fellow proud, gee whiz! 
How could anybody blame us— 

When you know how big she is?” 

The Outlook For 1927 

HIS question has been considered 

by the optimist, by the pessimist, 
and by the man on the street, almost 
daily during the past month, and very 
largely according to the state of his 
digestion, or, perhaps, indigestion, 
would be a better term to apply, the 
pessimist always qualifying his final 
conclusion with an “if” or “unless” 
or a “but”. He will tell you that 
“unless” there is a recurrence of a 
serious inflation; that “unless” Euro- 
pean competition steps in and inter- 
feres with our trade balance; that 
“unless” a great crop calamity, over 
which we have no control, takes 
place; that “unless” an unprecedented 
strike in some of the coal fields, or 
the great manufacturing centers 
should break out; that “unless” a tre- 
mendous building slump should occur, 
by reason of buildings and improve- 
ments having reached the point of 
saturation; that “unless” installment 
buying, which is now running ram- 
pant over the entire business world, 
should stop impending prosperity— 
and here he pauses for a long breath, 
hitches up his belt a notch, looks 
about him, and beginning all over 
again says—that “if” we don’t have 
a prolonged drouth in the agricultural 
and livestock districts; that “if” the 
hens don’t go on a strike and cease 
to lay eggs; that “if” the bees don’t 
freeze to death and cease to make 
honey; that “if” the calf crop is not 
a failure the coming season; that “if” 
our source of milk, butter and cheese 
is not cut off; that “if” the kid and 
lamb crop doesn’t fall short, reducing 
our supply of lamb chops, mutton 
chops, and five other kinds of meat, 
as the Irishman expressed it, “ram, 
lamb, sheep, met and mutton”; that 
“if” the oil wells don’t become dust- 
ers and dry holes; that “if” the rail- 
roads don’t all go into the hands of 
a receiver, and discontinue transpor- 
tation of our agricultural, commer- 
cial and mineral products; that “if” 
someone doesn’t throw a monkey 
wrench into the engine and destroy 
the motor power—then the outlook 
for 1927 will, in all probability, be 
favorable, but “if” any or all of these 
conditions should transpire then the 
outlook is gloomy indeed. 

When I hear men, and sometimes 
business men of intelligence, making 
predictions and prognostications of 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Adding to the Silk Worm’s Burden 


Texas Hosiery Mills Product Has Wide Distribution 


COND only to the boom 
in crossword puzzles has 
been the activity in the 
| silk hose market. New 
$i] fashions in dress, es- 
\ pecially as concerns 
length, have put the silk worms on 
day and night shifts producing raw 
materials for such concerns as_ the 
Texas Hosiery Mills of Dallas. 


Sixty million women are prospects 
for silken hose, in the United States. 
Add the millions of other countries 
and you have a figure that, if told to 
the average silk worm, would make 
that industrious manufacturer lie 
down in his silken bed and expire in 
despair. 


The Texas Hosiery Mills keeps a 
pretty big group of these worms busy 
in its production of women’s, men’s 
and children’s silk sox and stockings. 
The cotton patch lends some aid, it 
is true, but cotton stockings are more 
for children and the machines that 
handle the silk yarn are by far the 
busiest. 

So rapidly has the Texas Hosiery 
Mills progressed and so wide has its 
fame become that in China, Japan, 








Italy and wherever else the silk worm 
dwells it is not uncommon for the in- 
sect to note some of its workmanship 
on shapely ankles that pass. 


The company exports in large 
quantities to foreign countries, in ad- 
dition to its domestic trade in Texas, 
the Southwest and the United States. 
It is the largest factory of its kind 
in the Southwest, occupying a large 
two-story and basement building at 
1201-3 Patterson Avenue. 

The factory is able to manufacture 
cotton stockings at an unusually 
reasonable expense, because of its 
nearness to the raw material. This 
has been a prime factor in its growth. 
Five years ago it started in an old 
building on Ervay Street, with a 
capacity of a few dozen stockings a 
day. Today it employs 125 trained 
operators and has a capacity of 750 
dozen pairs of stockings a day. 

A layman’s description of the Texas 
Hosiery Mills might be interesting to 
another layman. To the engineer it 
might sound amateurish. The writer 
made a trip through the mills and 
this is what he saw: 


Dozens of girls were tending the 


knitting, ribbing and looping ma- 
chines. There seemed to be no hurry 
on anybody’s part. The girls are 
trained to operate at a set pace to 
conform to the economical speed of 
the machines. 


There are three operations in mak- 
ing a stocking. The leg is fashioned 
on a ribbing machine in the form of 
long tubes. The tubes are cut into 
stocking lengths and turned over to 
girls in the knitting department. Here 
feet are knitted onto the leg by ma- 
chines that are almost human in their 
operation. No machine has yet been 
made that will complete the toe, an 
opening being left that must be sewed 
on a special looping machine. The 
stocking is then turned over to an in- 
spection department. If approved, it 
goes to the dyeing department. In 
dozen lots the stockings are then 
pressed on foot-shaped irons heated 
by steam. Then they go to the finish- 
ing department, where they have 
proper trade-marks stamped, and then 
they are made ready for shipment. 


When a stocking is rejected by the 
inspection department it goes to a 


(Continued on page 21) 


























1. Ribbing Department. 


2. Knitting Room. 3. Looping Machines. 








4. Inspecting and packing finished hose, 
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Obtaining Manufacturing Plants 


By F. STUART FITZPATRICK, Organization Service, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
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South Dallas Industrial District 


=sa0R many years the Na- 
tional Chamber has been 
following very carefully 
the industrial develop- 
ment work of local 
=] chambers of commerce. 
It has seen this work develop, as far 
as the locating of new industries is 
concerned, from spasmodic and unin- 
formed efforts to get factories to lo- 
cate in the community to a continuous 
and informed effort to stimulate the 
industrial growth of the country on 
the basis of an honest and scientific 
appraisal of the community’s re- 
sources and facilities and on the basis 
of giving industrial prospects a con- 
fidential, authoritative and technical 
information service which will enable 
them to make sound decisions as to 
whether or not they may locate a 
profitabie enterprise in the community 
in question. 


This has been a long road for 
chambers of commerce to travel. 
Chambers of commerce are awaken- 
ing to the fact that a very large per- 
centage of the industrial growth of 
communities is traceable to the 
growth of industries which had their 
beginnings in the community, while 
only a comparatively small percentage 
of this growth is traceable to going 
industries which have moved them- 
selves bodily, so to speak, into the 
community. A realization of this fact 
is leading chambers of comm:-rce to 
give more attention to the youthful 
industries in their communities, which 
are going through those periods of 
siruggle which all new enterprises 





must go through, with the knowledge 
that many of them, if they succeed, 
will be the big industries of tomorrow. 


Let me take an example to make 
this point of the importance of the 
growth from within more concrete. 


There are some people (none of my 
readers, of course) who, when they 
think of the development of the tex- 
tile industry in the South, think of 
flat cars in long freight trains mov- 
ing textile mills from New England 
southward. Such a naive picture does 
little justice either to the enterprise 
of Southern business men or to the 
facts. 
In North Carolina 


Take the city of Gastonia, N. C., 
and its county, Gaston. Together 
they have over 100 cotton mills. Very 
few, if any, of these mills were moved 
into this city and county from the 
outside, or even were started in the 
city nd county by outside interests. 
These mills were started locally, by 
local people, with local capital. The 
manufacturing growth of Gastonia 
and Gaston has been from the inside. 
It is typical of much of the industrial 
growth of urban America. A clean 
cut grasp of this fact will introduce 
sanity into the efforts which any 
chamber of commerce may be making 
to locate new factories in its com- 
munity. 


What are the new industries which 
chambers of commerce are seeking to 
locate in their communities? They 
are the industries which at the pres- 
ent time are suffering from uneco- 
nomical locations and are_ seeking 
profit-making locations. They are the 
industries which are seeking to ex- 
pand and reach new markets through 
the establishment of branch plants. 
They are the industries or commer- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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North Dallas Downtown Industria! District 
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The ‘Realtor, Sctentitic Appraiser 


By R. H. CULLOM, Executive Secretary, Dallas Real Estate Board 


O THE average citizen of 
Dallas the profession of 
Real Estate means no 
more than just the mere 
Wi ability to sell a client 

= real property. Not until 
in the past few years has it become 
known that the highest test of pro- 
ficiency in this profession is an ability 
to not only appraise real property, 
but to support an appraisal with 
logical and sound reasons for a valua- 
tion, based upon facts and figures 
which have taken years to accumu- 
late and which are beyond contradic- 
tion. In other words, to use the most 
scientific methods yet devised for ap- 
praisal work by national authorities. 

This phase of real estate, the ap- 
praisal of real property, is perhaps 
the most important of the several 
functions performed by the Dallas 
Real Estate Board. For this purpose, 
the Board has four appraisal com- 
mittees: 1—Business Property; 2— 
Residence Property; 38—Suburban 
Business Property, and 4—Suburban 
Acreage (including farm) Property. 
Each of these four committees is com- 
posed of five specialists in their par- 
ticular field, selected by the President 
of the Board for this particular quali- 
fication, and their appointments are 
subject to approval by the Board of 
Directors. 

These committees make two kinds 
of appraisals. While the big ma- 
jority of appraisals are for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the sale of 
property, many have been made to 
arrive at a proper rental or lease 
valuation. Although the purpose for 
which one appraisal is used may be 
one thing, it may be for an entirely 
different reason the next time. Large 
corporations, such as life insurance 
companies, banks, investment houses, 
ete., frequently use the appraisal 
facilities of the Board for the purpose 
of loaning money, or securing a book 
value, as well as for the purpose of 
determining the size, type and cost of 
a building to be erected upon a lot. 

For Taxes 
IDE use is made of this service 
for income tax and inheritance 








tax purposes. If you should at any 
time sell real property which 
you owned in 1913, the first year of 
our income tax law, the United States 
Government will require you to in- 
clude in your income report the profit 
which was made from this invest- 
ment. If you should inherit property, 
the Government will tax you upon the 
amount of your inheritance. In this 
connection, it has been the practice 
for some years to have real estate 
boards affiliated with the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, of 
which the Dallas Real Estate Board 
is a constituent member, make ap- 
praisals of property subject to both 
these laws, a real estate board valua- 
tion being taken as the final authority. 
The Dallas Board has made numerous 
appraisals for these purposes, promi- 
nent among which was the E. M. 
Kahn estate. Among the many other 
prominent properties appraised by 
the Board for various reasons during 
the past ten years are the Santa Fe 
Building site, Southland Hotel, West- 
ern Union Building at Main and 
Pearl, Baptist Sanitarium, Dallas 
Athletic Club site, Western Indemnity 
Building, Insurance Building, South- 
land Life Building, Crowdus Drug 
Company site, Oriental Hotel, Melba 
Theater, North Texas Building, all 
the properties of the Continental Gin 
Company in Dallas and of the Texas 
Ice and Cold Storage Company, as 
well as hundreds of smaller ones. 


Although the appraisals just men- 
tioned are some of the larger ones, 
this service has proven a boon to the 
small property owner. Many trades, 
held up on account of the lack of 
agreement on values, have been con- 
summated on a basis of the appraised 
value of each property. Hundreds of 
homes and apartments have been ap- 
praised by the Board for this pur- 
pose. It should by no means be 
understood as a service for the use 
of the large property owner only. 
The Board, during the past ten years 
has appraised something like $20,- 
000,000 of real property, the largest 
single appraisal being for $1,800,000 
and the smallest $535. 








There are many good and logical 
reasons for seeking the appraisal 
services of a real estate board, one of 
the most important of which is the 
elimination of the casual, offhand, 
“horse-back” valuation, which is 
usually uninformed and nearly al- 
ways inaccurate. By developing bet- 
ter technique and more accurate ap- 
praisals it protects investments and 
renders real estate securities more 
sound. This is a public service as 
well as a service to the real estate 
vocation. A very good appraisal is 
one recently made on a large tract of 
land, the owner of which had about 
closed negotiations in selling it to an 
investor for $100,000. At the last 
minute, the prospective purchaser de- 
cided it might be wise to have the 
property appraised before signing 
any papers, and the report showed 
the property worth in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000. Thus, in just this 
one instance, one of the investing 
public was saved over $60,000.00. 

Organization 

N all four committees, appointed 

annually, the first requirement is 
for two carry-overs. In other words, 
in order to insure having some one 
on the committee who is familiar 
with the methods which have proven 
most satisfactory, two members of 
the previous year’s committee are re- 
tained for the ensuing year. 

The basis of value in real estate is 
the same as that in any other valu- 
able thing. The value of real estate 
arises from its desirability and its 
scarcity—another way of stating that 
it depends upon the age-old law of 
supply and demand. An analysis of 
the demand for real estate and its 
supply would enable one to arrive at 
its value, but changes in one or the 

(Continued on page 29) 
other of these forces would bring a 
change in value. 


There are three factors which 
chiefly affect the supply of land; the 
actual amount of the earth’s surface, 
the cost of bringing into use those 
parts of this surface which are not 
now being used, and the proportion 














Left to right: J. W. Pat Murphy, Chairman, Business Property Appraisal Committee; George W. Works, Chairman, 
Suburban Acreage Appraisal Committee; B. H. Majors, Chairman, Suburban Business Property Appraisal Committee; 
F. K. Osbourne, Chairman, Residence Property Appraisal Committee. 
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Springtime in the Southwest 
i gee again Dallas is the Mecca of Southwestern merchants, 

searching the varied markets here for their spring stocks. Al- 
ready heavy shipments of merchandise are leaving for points North, 
East, South and West and in a few days the show windows will be 
reflecting the early springtime. At the style show the buyers and 
merchants witness a procession of models wearing the dresses, 
bonnets and shoes that the women of the Southwest will wear to 
church on Easter Sunday. Few, in comparison, of the merchants 
within several hundred miles of Dallas have not been converte to 
this market. Were the market here not comvlete Dallas would not 
draw the thousands of retailers several times each year. If there 
were some important item that could not be obtained here it would 
be necessary for them to make the long trip to the Eastern markets. 
While there they would, most likely, completely stock their stores. 
But Dallas is a complete market and only a desire to travel to the 
North and East could lure the merchants that sell to the twelve 
million people who make up the population of the Dallas trade 
territory. 
Industrial Decentralization 
ECENTRALIZATION of industry to facilitate rapid and eco- 
nomic distribution is rapidly gaining consideration of industrial 
magnates of the United States. The big manufacturers are rapidly 
spreading branch factories over the Nation in localities where phys- 
ical conditions and population statistics are favorable. Dallas is 
fortunate in being the logical location for branch factories in many 
lines and it is but natural that this city will be chosen by a large 
number of nationally known manufacturers as the Southwestern 
center of their activities. In this connection a circumstance has 
arisen that would have been called downright idiocy a few years 
agc. Manufacturers already located in Dallas are among the strong- 
est workers to bring new factories to Dallas, even though they be 
competitors. Only men of vision can see the advantage of this 
apparent inconsistency. 

A Pioneer Passes 

HE death of a distinguished citizen of Dallas and the Nation 

was recorded last month. The comment of President Brown 
cof the Chamber on his passing tells something of the city’s loss: 

“Captain Gaston is gone, but his influence, a personification of 
the Dallas Spirit, lives on. As a young man of twenty-eight he 
rode into Dallas on horseback. Since he dismounted from his sad- 
dle, on that eventful day in 1868, to his death he was actively in- 


- terested in everything that contributed to the growth and develop- 


ment of Dallas, whether from a commercial, industrial or civic 
standpoint. He helped organize the first street railway system. His 
assistance was instrumental in obtaining the entry of the Houston 
& Texas Central. He is largely responsible for the State Fair of 
Texas. These are but a few of the outstanding accomplishments of 
this great citizen of Dallas. If we who are left to carry on will 
emulate the life of this distinguished pioneer there will be no limit 
to our accomplishment as a city.” 
Down to the Sea 

ALLAS merchants interested in Latin American trade can ob- 

tain first-hand information on that trade territory in no better 
way than by joining the passenger list of the S. S. Heredia when 
she sails from New Orleans February 19 for a two weeks’ cruise to 
Cuba and Panama. This cruise will be officially under the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce and is so routed as to touch those points 
accessible to Dallas exporters. The cost of the trip will be $225 
and up, all passage being first-class. At Havana and Cristobal long 
auto excursions have been arranged and will be included in the 
original price of reservation. Reservations should be made at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Shake-Down 
Artists 


There is an ever increasing 
number of “blue sky” and 
“gold brick” salesmen, and 
“shake-down”’ artists. 











Slick tongues and alluring 
propositions are forever being 
presented to widows. 


Secure the future of your 
family with a monthly income 
plan insurance policy. 





Keep the checks coming after 
you are gone. 


A.C. Prendergast & Co. 
A Departmentized Insurance Agency 
REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
26444 
REPRESENTING 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 





























Results 


We are proud to state 
that we%are handling the 
advertising of the Marcy 
Lee Manufacturing 
Company. 


They will tell you 
about the results. 


mM 


HOPE-MILLS 
Advertising Ageny 


1813 Main St. 
DALLAS 








Along Dallas White Way 


(Continued from page 6) 


receipts. But money isn’t everything, 
is it? What about the small European 
cities that sustain their own opera 
companies, for no other reason than 









Fea, 
a) 
Sith 


the rank and file of the public likes 
opera and wants it handy so that it 
can hear it, and be thrilled? 


America is not a particularly musi- 
cal nation just at present. Much of 
the public patronage of music is sheer 
affectation. -But America’s love of 
the spoken drama is genuine and 
deeply rooted. The motion picture is 
one form of entertainment, art and 
the spoken drama is another. If one 
should defeat the other it would be 
as absurd as if the art of painting 
drove music into silence or sculpture 
made the canvas a thing of the past. 


Dallas loves the movies and vaude- 
ville, but not last and not least, the 
spoken drama. And this devotion has 
manifested itself in a most peculiar 
manner. Dallas’ spoken drama pur- 
veyors are amateurs, members of the 
Dallas Little Theater. But no callow 
“torchbearers” are these, or bunglers 
of stage technique. They have per- 
formed, over a period of three years, 
in such a fashion as to rout out of 
town shoddy stock organizations and 
dismayed road show exhibits of lesser 
caliber. 


These Dallas players are not a 
local fad patronized by mothers, 
fathers, aunts and uncles in a family 
cheering squad. They appeal to the 
city at large, by virtue of producing 
good plays and playing them well. 
They offer an annual fare of Barrie, 
Ibsen, O’Neil, with occasional excur- 
sions into the most popular forms of 
drama. Such literary relics as “The 
Beggar’s Opera” and the Chester- 
shire nativity plays were given as 
education and not as entertainment. 


There is no satisfactory method of 
gauging the worth of a Little Theater 
organization. But if the fact that 
the Dallas Little Theater has won the 
National Little Theater competition 
prize on Broadway the last three 
years in succession stands for any- 
thing, then the Dallas Little Theater 
is the outstanding community-art 
theater of the world. 


The spread of the community 
theater movement into Texas has 
been like a prairie wildfire. Even the 
smallest crossroads towns have groups 
working earnestly and seriously to 
present the spoken drama in their 
communities. Following the custom 
set last year, the Dallas Little 
Theater will sponsor a second tourna- 


ment of the Texas little theaters this 
season. 


This year prizes of $75 in cash and 
a silver loving cup are offered to the 
little theater group winning first 
place; $50 in cash to the group win- 
ning second prize, and a like amount 
to the group winning third place. In 
addition to this, the Dallas Little 
Theater provides $25 cash prizes for 
the best man and woman actor in the 
tournament and a prize of $50 in 
cash to the author of the _ best 
original, hitherto unpublished, one- 
act play presented in the tournament, 
offering furthermore publication of 
the play in the Dallas News. These 
prizes are gifts to the Dallas Little 
Theater by A. H. Belo Corporation, 
publishers of the Dallas News and 
Dallas Journal. 


The first annual Texas Little 
Theater Tournament was held in Dal- 
las last April, with unexpected re- 
sults. Fifteen little theaters of the 
State participated. More than 2,000 
persons attended the performances. 
Naturally, some heads were broken in 
this tournament, which was pretty 
much of a free-for-all for the honors. 
But the little theaters that fared the 
worst demonstrated a high order of 
sportsmanship. They accepted the 
tournament at its true value. Silver 
trophies and cash prizes, after all, 
were nothing. The tournament was a 
clearing house for little theater ideas 
and for standards of presentation. 





The prizes won were nothing com- 
pared with the knowledge gained. 


Music in Dallas 

N the realm of music, Dallas 

displays an equally healthy ap- 
pearance. Recognizing, as do all 
other alert cities, that entertainment 
depends not so much upon the mer- 
cenary whims of Eastern managers 
as upon the development of local re- 
sources, Dallas has created its own 
symphony orchestra. 


This organization is entirely pro- 
fessional and entirely paid. It is also 
male in constituency, thereby follow- 
ing the recognized fashions’ in 
orchestras. ‘The conductor is Paul 
van Katwijk, a pupil of Godowsky 
and Sibelius, now dean of the South- 
ern Methodist University School of 
Music, a trained and _ experienced 
maestro. The motivating force behind 
this movement is Arthur L. Kramer, 
a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a prominent Dallas mer- 
chant. Mr. Kramer, in the early days 
of this orchestra, last year, was 
known to take tickets at the door. Al- 
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though possible deficits in this enter- 
prise were anticipated and under- 
written, the orchestra actually earned 
a small surplus the first year, so 
great was the public response to its 
concerts. In addition to the pleasure 
the orchestra has given the city of 
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Dallas, in addition to the artistic 
eminence of its programs, the fact 
remains that it was the source of con- 
siderable advertising to the city. Its 
activities are chronicled along with 
those of older and more famous or- 
chestras of the land. 


The Lyric Drama 

ALLAS’ grand opera_ season 

might be said to have begun in 
1913 with the first appearance here 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Since then this organization, 
one of the most famous on three con- 
tinents, has visited the banks of the 
Trinity River off and on for fourteen 
years. Occasionally a season has been 
skipped, but then the next year the 
company is back. 

The opera season of 1927 will be 
held in March, on three days, the 
10th, 11th, and 12th, with a total of 
five performances. Local business 
men are underwriting the season to 
the extent of $100,000. This is the 
second largest guarantee asked by 
the Chicago songbirds this year, the 
larger one being for fifteen  per- 
formances to be given in Boston. 
Herbert Marcus, chairman of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce’s com- 
mittee, has charge of the manage- 
ment of this season. 


The concert platforms have been 
honored with equal merit. Elsa Alsen, 
foremost Wagnerian soprano in 
America, was heard in concert. Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, and _ Louis 
Graveure, baritone, both among the 
top of their respective types, were 
presented. Josephine Lucchese, a 
Texas-bred coloratura soprano, now 
among the greatest in her art, gave 
a recital. On the calendar still re- 
main Walter Gieseking, one of the 
finest of pianists; and Florence 
McBeth, noted coloratura soprano. 


In addition to these prominent 
artists, Dallas will harbor one of the 
most elaborate orchestras known to 
this continent. Next month the 
superintendence division of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the 
official organization of the public 
school teachers of the land, will meet 
here. An orchestra of the stupen- 
dous proportions of 260 pieces, consti- 
tuted of high school music students, 
will be heard. 
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or Business Men 


HE business man demands that his 

bank have adequate resources, so it 
will be large enough to protect him. He 
wants prompt service to help him main- 
tain the efficiency of his own business. 
He wants his bank to have a high stand- 
ing in the community so its recommenda- 


tion will be worth something. 


We cordially invite an opportunity to 
demonstrate that this bank meets all these 
requirements of the business man. 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK ; 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$9,000,000 
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rer direct to you—at a saving 
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Dallas Market 


hasa large modern factory, 
comparing favorably with 
any in the country devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 


Show Cases 


and Fixtures 


for the Dry Goods, 
Millinery, Jewelry 
and Drug Trades. 





Fame 


SOUTHERN FOUNTAIN & FIXTURE MFG. CO. 


1900 Cedar Springs 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phone 7-6098 
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automobile insurance 
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insists upon sound pro- 
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Texas, Figurattvely Speaking 
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this character, and making a pros- 
perous outlook for 1927 dependent 
upon such “ifs”, ‘“unlesses” and 
“buts” I can’t help but feel that con- 
ditions under which they prophesy 
are fraught with such limitations that 
it spoils the savor of the entire ban- 
quet. 

Then, again, if you will ask these 
same people, these same pessimists, 
for we must call them so by their 
own declarations, for some plans for 
relief, and the prevention of loss and 
the assurance of continued prosperity, 
particularly to the cotton farmers for 
1927, and future years, the remedies 
mentioned will, invariably, include 
something like this: 

First—Legislation to prevent a big 
crop, and the enfercement of the po- 
lice powers of the State to see that 
the cotton farmers do not plant more 
than a certain acreage. 

Second—The stimulation of cotton 
consumption, regardless of the size of 
the crop produced, the supply on 
hand, or the legitimate demands for 
the same. Then, if you ask them how 
this stimulation of cotton consump- 
tion may be secured they will look 
wise, think for a moment, or a min- 
ute, or an hour, and say that it may 
be done by the lengthening of every 
man’s shirt tail from two to six 
inches, and by recommending that 
women wear cotton stockings and 
longer bathing suits. 

Well, this may possibly be true, 
but it doesn’t sound sane, nor safe, 
in the ears of the optimist, for the 
simple reason that the old, old law, 
not enacted by any Legislature, nor 
passed by any Congress, nor conceived 
in the finite brain of any pessimist, 
that Law of “Supply and Demand” 
will always step in and enforce its 
statutes and mandates to an exact 
nicety. 

What Is The Relief? 

UT there is a relief, and there’s 

a plan for the prevention of loss, 
and for the insurance of our con- 
tinued prosperity, not only for 1927, 
but for all future years, and the agri- 
cultural class of our citizenship, the 
men and women, the boys and girls, 
who are today living upon our farms 
and ranches are more deeply inter- 
ested in a common sense suggestion 
for obtaining relief, than they are in 
listening to the wild declarations of 
the pessimist by-stander on the 
streets, dispensing his free advice, 
and advice which is, very largely 
wholly theoretical on his part, be- 
cause of the fact that he has never 
had any practical experience himself 
in establishing the proof of the same. 


Diversification 
HE relief of which we speak 
can only be told in the Ro- 
mance of Figures, and when told in 
this way the farmer, the merchant, 
and the banker, will readily under- 
stand it, and, understanding it, will 
know exactly what steps to take to 
insure a continuous prosperity 


throughout our State, not only during 
1927, but during all future years. 


Touching upon this point as to ag- 
riculture, a local poet has fittingly 
expressed it thusly: 


“It don’t concern me much to know 
What’s going on in Mexico, 

Or how the folks across the sea 
Are getting on with butchery. 

I’d rather read about the way 
Old Farmer Johnson saves his hay, 

Or how he makes the chickens pay— 


,” 


I’m farmin’, 


It is not the fault of the product 
which is overproduced, because if 
that product is produced in quantities 
to meet the necessary supply and de- 
mand calling for it, it produces pros- 
perity, but sometimes, by reason of 
the fact that a crop is easily pro- 
duced with a minimum of work and 
a maximum of financial returns, the 
average Texas farmer naturally in- 
clines to the production of this prod- 
uct. 

The soil of Texas, the climate of 
Texas and the long seasons prevailing 
in Texas for the making of all kinds 
of crops, are so prodigal in their 
wonderful gifts that laggards are 
made of many an agriculturist who 
would otherwise continue to be pains- 
taking, energetic, and industrious. I 
am speaking now with reference to 


“King Cotton” 


T is not the fault of cotton that 

the price has slumped from twenty 
cents to ten cents. It is not the fault 
of cotton that it is the most easily 
produced crop in the entire South- 
land and, for many years, was the 
largest moneyed crop, and yet, when 
a condition arises such as we had 
confronting us in 1926, with a pro- 
duction of 5,900,000 bales of cotton, 
or approximately one bale to every 
man, woman and child constituting 
our population, then it is that we 
begin to “pass the buck”, as it were, 
and lay the blame on somebody or 
something, and the blame is always 
laid upon the product. 


The result of 1926 is merely a repe- 
tition of conditions which we have 
experienced in former years, when the 
one crop system has continued prev- 
alent, and where the farmer is com- 
pelled to live out of paper sacks and 
tin cans from the country store, 
twelve months in the year, by reason 
of the fact that he does not, in addi- 
tion to the raising of cotton, provide 
himself with pigs and chickens and 
turkeys and cows from which to make 
meat, milk and butter and cheese. The 
result is summed up as follows: 


“The One Crop System” 
“The farmer went to the merchant 
To get some meat and meal; 
The merchant says to the farmer, 
‘Boll weevils in your fiel’!’ 
The merchant got half the cotton, 
The boll weevils got the rest; 
The farmer’s wife got nothing 
But one old cotton dress.” 
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A city like Dallas is built, not as a 
superstructure, but as so many individ- 


impressive and dynamic ~ « + + #4 


Advertising builds. cities, because it 
builds the individual businesses in 
those cities -~~ Advertising is essential 


plates) are essential to advertising - + 
Therefore, we render an essential ser- 
vice -« «We progress in proportion to 
the excellence of our service - «We 
have kept pace with the progress of 
“Dallas and the Southwest 4 + + 4 « « 
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Just as long as this condition pre- 
vails the same economic results con- 
tinue, and then our pess.mistic friends 
who stand on the street corners, sit 
on the dry goods boxes, chew their 
tobacco, smoke their old pipes, and 2 
expectorate on the sidewalks, and 
make uncomplimentary remarks about 
the passing pedestrians, begin to tell 
the farmer, when he comes to town, 
what he should do, how he should do 
it, why he should do thus and so. , 
When this free advice is given, as it 
is on so many occasions, the farmer 
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Good Judgment 


pauses, looks upon his sophisticated T IS NOT good judgment to award 
friend, contemplates the source of his 7 ‘ 
wisdom and the amount of experience your construction contract to the low- 
he has had upon which he bases it. est bidder in the competition merely be- 
“Hoss” Sense se he is low : 
HAD an old friend living out in Cause ne 1S 10W. 
Western Texas, who was not rich Mi : aos “pene 
a ie Seek teen of he Cork, . Skill, integrity and responsibility are 
but who possessed, to an unusual de- just as important factors in a general 
gree, that very valuable asset known : ? ; ; 
as “hoss” sense. On such occasions contractor s qualifications as the price 
as those which I have been discuss- f thich | d k 
ing, 1 have seen him sit or stand, or which he agrees to undertake the 
without ever uttering a word, listen- AT T co ; , 
ie ts toe tanecodling ntoainas of work. Never let the price blind you to 
those “hot air” dispensers giving the other requirements. 


their voluntary advice, unsolicited and 
unrequested, to their farmer friends, 
and when the conversation termi- . 7 ie nee Ee 
nated, and the eloquence was dissi- FoR BUILDING SATISFACTION— 
pated ag thin air, he would clasp 
his hands together, look up into the 2 . ee at 
sky with a quiet expression upon his AN A. G. C. CONTRACTOR! 
face, and remark, “In a multitude of 
counsel there is wisdom.” Then he 
would mosey off down the street. 
That was the sum and substance of 
his part of the interview and the 
conclusion which he drew from the 
same, but it always left much food 
for thought. 


“Say It With Figures” 


E NOW come to the most in- 
teresting part of our romance, 
















































































which is both strange and fascinating, 
which, though told in figures, may 
cause many to sit up and take notice, 
because the audience and the stu- | | ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OFAMERICA 
dents of this farm school are inter- 
ested in the subject matter which we BELLOWS-MACLAY CONST. CO. LACY, L. H., CO. 
are discussing, and we know that they Gun sa co. McKENZIE CONST. CO. 
are anxious to receive a suggestion SVERDIT. JO oS uy alla 
of some kind, or a word of encour- HENGER & CHAMBERS CO. ROGERS & O'ROURKE 
agement, which will cause them to HICKEY & HARRINGTON STAPLER, R. RUSSELL 
carry on and make a success of what ~*~ qed - cates enear Comeau 
has heretofore become an apparent Executive Office Frank N. Wateon 
failure. 713-20 Construction Industries Bldg. Executive Secretary 
If cotton were the only moneyed : — 
product produced in the State of Tex- i —_ € 
as, then our pessimistic friends 
would undoubtedly be entitled to = ~ 
“elocute” long and loud on the pre- “| 


carious condition of our citizenship 


and the financial unsoundness of our FRED A JONES 


economics. But, fortunately for Texas, C iti d C r ” 
fortunately for its citizenship, and onsulting an onstructin i 
fortunately for the great future which g g§ Lngineer 


lies out before us, by reason of its 
favorable seasons, its wonderful cli- Reports and Appraisals 
mate and its unexcelled soil, this is ‘ ene ‘ 
not true. For Public Utilities, Industries and 
For, lo and behold, it is a fact that 
we have many, many other products, Investment Bankers 
— — ee sources of revenue 
rom which we derive an income, Wdi 
which cause the total valuation of Interurban Building Dallas, Texas 
our cotton crop to pale into insignifi- Twenty-Sixth Year in Business in Texas 


cance by comparison. 


For in truth, and in fact, the total 
valuation of the 5,900,000 bales of cot- 
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ton, and the 2,500,000 pounds of cot- 
tonseed produced in 1926 represent 
in dollar values only $405,130,000 of 
our total crop production in 1926, 
which is placed in round numbers by 
statisticians at the almost unbeliev- 
able figure of $1,869,350,000, and to 
give a concrete illustration of the 
same I submit herewith the total 
wealth production of Texas for the 
year 1926, as gathered from the most 
reliable and the most authoritative 
sources: 


The Rio Grande Region 


OON after the close of the Civil 

War, and contemporary with the 
period of the “Carpet-Baggers”, many 
United States Army officers were 
stationed throughout Texas for the 
purpose of restoring peace and en- 
forcing the law, and many of the 
early prospectors who came to Texas 
were not as favorably impressed with 
some of our conditions as they per- 
haps should have been, and they did 


Commodity Unit Production Value 
or Oe (1s acre ee erry ee 5,900,000 / 
Cottonseed ........ Schall | aS 2'500,000 §  $405,130,000 
(PS Res Se eee Lon) a. 107,836,000 84,113,000 
OL EE TEE. US ie Eee eee 34,200,000 40,014,000 
CS eee reece. J See ere 83,662,000 29,282,000 
Grain Sorghuimis. -..................... LS 2 eee 48,276,000 32,075,000 
Tame and Wild Hay...............- (10 1 eee enna 1,791,000 22,600,000 
LS ee Oe ee LL re eae 7,700,000 3,850,000 
1 SE Ea OE SSR er ee SES US ee 376,000 339,000 
US Ee eee eee Lo ae 6,142,000 8,600,000 
LETT IEE ene ee ee nee, JOO lg ere 49,345,000 2,418,000 
Trish Potatoes 5... cssecescced Le ene 2,100,000 3,570,000 
Sweet Potatoes ........ cna: LL GD Eien 8,556,000 8,556,000 
Sorghum for Syrup ...............: RR MNDNTS fo pe i ez th 3,230,000 2,907,000 
Eee Ee Cc, ae a rea CA's a eee rete ner 3,100 248,000 
AEC |S ea SEIT enerre LPO 2 eng nee enti 380,000 494,000 
SS eee LET 2 eee 2,310,000 2,888,000 
LO ee eee cere. LD) | 580,000 435,000 
IS coh ee ete te | an 12,240,000 1,836,000 
Value 
Livestock, Wool and Mohair ............................-- bt oie $120,000,000 
Dairy Products—Milk, Butter, Cheese ...................... 45,000,000 
Poultry and Eggs—Turkeys, Chickens, Eggs.......... 140,000,000 
Other Fruits and Vegetables (Rio Grande Valley) 45,000,000 
Miscellaneous Crops not included in above................ 210,000,000 
0S AE ee Cr aaa ees en ne REE ee eRe eee eT. $1,209,360,000 
OL UETEOS by or Cc Fe One eee En $300,000,000 
Le | a ee Ee ee ee 60,000,000 
Value added by manufacture ..0............ee eeeeeeeeeee eee 300,000,000 660,000,000 
COPS DUS) [RE ESE ae ee Ore a ee oe En en ayer. $1,869,360,000 


When you try to comprehend this 
vast amount of revenue, and realize 
that cotton is little more than one- 
fifth of the entire income, you can 
readily understand that we are most 
fortunate, indeed, in the fact that, due 
to our soil, our climate and our long 
seasons, it would be possible for 
Texas to pass up 1927 and 1928, if 
necessary, without raising a bale of 
cotton, and yet our income and rev- 
enues from other sources would still 
be of such vast importance that there 
would hardly be a ripple on the sur- 
face of our econcmic waters. 


Of course it is true, in a territory 
so vast and so extensive as Texas, 
that there are sections or places with- 
in the borders of the State each and 
every year when conditions of drouth 
or flood or storm or hail will greatly 
depreciate the value of the crop, but, 
taking it altogether, and all told, the 
conditions, as shown by the figures 
above given, where diversification is 
now practiced and where a continua- 
tion of the same may be expected in 
an ever-increasing amount from year 
to year, it is safe to say, without an 
effort at prediction, that the State of 
Texas stands alone in its unlimited 
privileges and its wonderful opportu- 
nities for success. 


not hesitate to make known their 
opinion of what they found, and ex- 
pressed their views in no unmistak- 
able language in reference thereto. 
The truth is that when they came in 
the early days of pioneering every- 
thing in Texas was in the rough, and 
while it is apparent now, by actual 
proof and demonstration that Texas 
can raise everything in the world that 
it is possible to raise in any other 
part of the country, it is also true 
that in the early days it seems that 
the most important thing that some 
of our enforced citizenship from al- 
most every State in the Union, and 
from every country on the globe, oc- 
cupying what they called at that time 
“No Man’s Land”, where they deemed 
themselves free from the arm of the 
law, raised nothing more substantial 
than a superabundant amount of “un- 
shirted Hell”. In addition thereto, it 
seems that the character of our Flora 
and our Fauna was not particularly 
inviting to many of those army offi- 
cers who, by virtue of their station 
and their occupation, were compelled 
to be domiciled, for the time being at 
least, in this State immediately after 
the Civil War. One of them, upon re- 
turning home after a sojourn in 
Texas during the pioneer days, when 
asked what he thought of Texas, re- 
plied: “If I owned both Hell and 
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Texas, I would sell the latter and live 
in the former.” 


Times have changed since then, and 
opinions as well. 


The region now known as the Magic 
Valley is famed all over the world 
for its unprecedented growth and 
prosperity, for its citrus fruits, its 
melons, its vegetables, its oranges, its 
Bermuda onions, and every conceiv- 
able crop that can be grown anywhere 
else in the known world. 


It is a fact, known to all Texas in 
the business and financial world, that 
this great territory, once so univer- 
sally condemned, has during the last 
decade been filling up with the best 
citizenship in our American Union, 
who are tilling the soil and cultivating 
the crops in a strictly scientific man- 
ner, and through the aid of irrigation 
are making an oasis rich in all char- 
acter of agricultural production which 
in former years was described as a 
desert, and the land values of which 
have increased from a nominal sum 
to prices now ranging from $100 to 
$400 per acre. 


Fruits and Vegetables 

It is also a further fact that during 
1926, 37,000 car loads of fruit and veg- 
etables were shipped out of the Rio 
Grande Valley alone, valued at $26,- 
000,000, and as much or more of the 
same products were consumed at 
home, in nearby cities, which were 
trucked or freighted by other means 
than the railroad companies, valued 
at $26,000,000, making a total valua- 
tion of $52,000,000. 


The fruit and vegetables thus 
shipped out in 37,000 car loads con- 
sisted of the following: 


RONEN 1 ease te cet te ol 5,889 
Mixed Vegetables ........................ 5,300 
RESIS RRA ets as are 5,417 
LS RNa ere Bor ea eee 4,513 
Op MN 2 a5, oy occs fa psecsckssdeas 6,073 
Pe oo 1,976 
IE Sets A eg Se 2,779 
Beets and Carrots .....................--- 2,610 


String Beans and Cucumbers.... 327 


This does not include: Peaches, Ap- 
ples, Cantaloupes, Grape Fruit, Let- 
tuce, Pears, Strawberries, Okra. 


It will be clearly seen, therefore, 
that it is the great diversification 
which the Lord has provided for us, 
even without our knowledge or con- 
sent, that has made Texas great, that 
will make Texas greater, as shown by 
the 57 varieties of agricultural prod- 
ucts which are grown, and which are 
more eagerly sought and purchased in 
all of the larger cities of the North 
and East, and when we realize that 
the agricultural acreage in this vast 
State, for the production of such di- 
versified products not yet in cultiva- 
tion, is still far in excess of the acre- 
age in cultivation, we can begin to 
visualize, in a small way, the great 
future which lies out before us, and 
if each and every one of our citizens 
will unite in a whole-souled, hearty 
co-operation, and will continue as 
apostles of good cheer and optimism, 
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Recognized by the Federal In- 
come Tax Bureau, insurance com- 
panies and financial houses as the 
final authority in real estate 
appraisals. 

Authentic valuations as of 
March |, 1913, or any other date, 
at a nominal cost. 

Telephone Executive Secretary 
R. H. Cullom for full informa- 


tion. 
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and become dispensers of that spirit 
of friendly relation and fellowship 
toward his brother and his neighbor 
which says, “live and let live’, there 
is no reason to believe that each and 
every year should continue to become 
more prosperous than the year pre- 
ceding, and that the time will not be 
far distant when the present citizen- 
ship of this great commonwealth may 
see the dawning of that millennium, 
and of a prosperity—-intellectual, edu- 
cational, spiritual and material—of 
which no other State in this great 
American Union can so justly boast. 


Texas’ Greatest Asset 


EXAS may justly boast of its 

matchless cl:mate, and its equally 
matchless resources of coal, and iron, 
and oil, and marble, and granite, and 
sulphur, and salt, and lumber, and 
cattle, and sheep,.and poultry, and 
dairying, and wool, and mohair, and 
all of its 57 varieties of agricultural 
products, and a thousand other things, 
but the greatest asset of Texas today 
is found in its young people. We 
may talk in vain about industrial po- 
tentialities, about agricultural re- 
sources, and mineral resources, and 
about all other advantages, if we fail 
to utilize the greatest resource of 
Texas in its man-power and woman- 
power, evidenced by the matchless 
boys and girls who are growing up 
in our midst to take their stations in 
life as those who are now older begin 
to step out. The young people of 
Texas, boys and girls alike, are the 
one outstanding resource, vastly more 
important, in my opinion, when viewed 
from the material standpoint alone, 
than all of its agricultural and min- 
eral resources combined, and the ed- 
ucation of these boys and girls which, 
when given to them, as provided by 
our free public school system, is now, 
and will continue to be, the biggest 
asset we shall ever have, and when 
our boys and girls who are now living 
on the farms, and on the ranches, 
have been taught to know the value 
of farm life, and of ranch life, and 
scientifically apply the information 
which they have learned in our 
schools and colleges, provided for that 
purpose, Texas surely on that day 
will blossom as the rose and we may 
all feel justly proud of the efforts 
which have been put forth in strength- 
ening and providing the necessary 
equipment to those boys and girls 
which will enable them to become 
builders in their day and age of the 
social, the intellectual, the financial 
and the commercial business fabric 
in such a way that it will stand out 
as a shining mark throughout all fu- 
ture generations. 


Builders 
“Isn’t it strange that Princes and 
Kings 
And clowns that caper in sawdust 
rings, 


And common folks like you and me, 
Are builders for all eternity? 
To each is given a bag of tools, 
A shapeless mass and a book of 


rules; 

And each must make, ere life is 
flown, 

A stumbling block or a_ stepping 
stone.” 
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Dresses, Divorces and Fords 


(Continued from page 7) 


pany maintains a factory branch in 
New York. 

The housewife who spends two or 
three days over a simple little dress 
would be startled at the speed with 
which the seamstresses of the Marcy 
Lee Company turn out even elaborate 
patterns. 


A pattern is placed on a stack of 
cloth containing material for about 
200 dozen dresses. An electric cut- 
ting machine whirrs for a few mo- 
ments and the cloth is ready for the 
machines. 


Zip! Zip! And the sides are 
trimmed and sewed together with a 
special machine that, for speed, makes 
the average electrically driven ma- 
chine look like a slow motion picture. 
It next goes to a seamstress who 
completes the binding or whatever 
seamstresses do to a dress to put on 
the finishing touches. Then come 
the pockets, belt, straps and doo-fun- 
nies. 

The buttonholes are worked by a 
machine and the buttons are put on 
by another. The button sewing ma- 
chine has a capacity of 5,000 buttons 
a day—an ideal bit of equipment for 
every bachelor’s quarters. 


A battery of electric ircns await 
the completed dresses and in a few 
moments they are packed and on their 
way to the housewives of the nation. 


Dainty soft colors and quiet, neat 
designs are features of the Marcy 
Lee creations. They are designed ex- 
clusively by L. A. Lief, vice president 
of the company. 


There is a romantic story behind 
the name “Marcy Lee”, but this story 
must remain untold as this is not a 
magazine of romance. One can well 
imagine, however, the charm of the 
or-ginal Marcy Lee, to inspire such 
charming dresses as those that bear 
her name. 
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Adding to the Silk Worm’s 
Burden 


(Continued from page 9) 


complicated piece of machinery that 
unravels it and places the yarn back 
on a spool, ready for the ribbing ma- 
chine again. A tremendous saving is 
thus effected, as this machine pre- 
cludes any large supply of “seconds”, 
always unprofitable by-products of 
any industry. 

_ Officers of the factory responsible 
for its present standing in the textile 
industry are J. C. Dobson, president; 
J. R. Brown, vice president; J. F. 
Sullivan, Jr., secretary-treasurer. In 
addition to these the board of direc- 
tors includes J. G. Davis and Sol 
Dreyfuss. 





March Magazine “Dallas” 
will carry the Membership Di- 
rectory. Refer to July, 1926, 
directory issue of “Dallas” and 
if there are any changes in your 
classification, notify us not later 
than February 20th. 

















and it is ever thus— 


Last year, you spent much money, time and 
effort to win some of those customers you’ve 

| wanted so long; this year, their names “are 
written there” in your 1927 customers’ ledgers, 
and in your fight for new business you’ll possibly 
forget all about them; next year, some of these 
very same customers you’ve worked so hard to 
win will have s lip ped away—for lack 
of the proper attention. 


Regardless of how busy you are trying to win 
new customers, it is the part of wisdom to keep 
your present ones sold on the merchandise, serv- 
ice and policy of your house, for after all— 


—they are your greatest asset, and the longer 
you hold them and the more you develop their 
business and good will, the more valuable they 
will become to you. 


For holding present customers, for re- 
gaining lost customers and for securing 
new customers, you will find personalized 
letters both effective and economical. 


> 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING & 
LETTER SERVICE COMPANY 


Premier Mail Advertising Service of the Southwest 
918 Santa Fe Building 28168 - 2-8169 - 2-3393 


d Letter to Receive Attention Must Have Received Attention in the Making 

















Think once-write once- 
at once is the Edison 
dictation principle you 
will ultimately adopt. 


THE EDIPHONE V 
Phone 2-6976 







809 Elm St. 


Ec i, | 


Edison’s New Dictating Machine 
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How Much for Vanity? 


To be frank about it, there are men who don’t buy 
clothes at Victory Wilson’s just because their 
vanity won’t let them walk upstairs and buy where 
fixtures are plain and all sales are on a cash basis. 
They pay more simply because it tickles their 
vanity to buy in a mahogany and plate glass 
“atmosphere” and say, “charge it”. 


Other men, who know the difference between 
vanity and pride are walking our “short flight to 
economy”, getting the very best of clothes and 
banking the difference. 


Have You Seen Our New Spring Modes? 


VICTORY WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Upstairs at 161312 Main Street, Dallas 
Jas. K. Wilson, Pres. A. H. Patterson, Mgr. 


Five Other Stores in Texas---One in Tennessee 
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ou Need 


a House 
Magazine? 


The house magazine~-some call it “house 
organ”’-is the very best form of advertis- 
ing for some concerns~perhaps for you. 


It is good advertising, plus an unusual 
degree of reader interest. It sells mer- 
chandise and builds good will. 





Portal to the Graphic 
Arts Building, where 
quality of typography 
and presswork com- 
bines with quality of 
salesmanship in all 
forms of advertising 
literature. 


It has so many features as to warrant an 
interview.We're known throughout the 
United States as house magazine special- 
ists, and will be glad to enter into a 
full discussion of the matter with you. 


Hea ate 


JOHNSTON 
Printing €* Advertising Co. 
McKinney at St. Paul - Phone 7-2122 
DALLAS 
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Obtaining Manufacturing 
Plants 


(Continued from page 10) 


cial concerns which are seeking dis- 
tributing points for their agents or 
warehouses or assembling plants. 
They are the new enterprises which 
men with inventions, with skill, with 
capital, are seeking to start from the 
ground up. 


Industries are located in communi- 
ties by the business men who are re- 
sponsible for their operation on the 
basis of a business judgment arrived 
at by these men from facts which de- 
termine whether or not a given com- 
raunity will enable them to carry on 
a profit-making enterprise. These 
men investigate the communities in a 
certain section which, as a result of 
their experience and their knowledge 
of labor, power, transportation, raw 
material, markets and other factors, 
lead them to believe would be suit- 
able for the location of a new plant 
or for the relocation of a _ going 
plant. ‘They finally determine upon a 
given community as a suitable loca- 
tion for the piant in question. They 
locate it there. There is no reason 
to believe that they would not have 
located it there even if there had not 
been a chamber of commerce. To be- 
lieve so is to discredit the intelligence 
of the business men and the engineers 
they employ in determining profitable 
locations for the industries in which 
they are interested. 


The function of the local chamber 
of commerce in this matter of lo- 
cating industrial plants is to furnish 
the business men (or their engineers) 
who are investigating their communi- 
ties as a possible location with a tech- 
nical, authoritative and confidential 
information service. These business 
men and their engineers would get 
these facts anyway, because they have 
a vital interest at stake. The cham- 
ber of commerce can make it easier 
for them. It can assist them, and 
the service is appreciated. The cham- 
ber cannot, however, change the eco- 
nomic factors which will determine 
the location. If its community does 
not furnish the labor markets, prox- 
imity to raw materials, transportation 
facilities, etc., which condition the 
business judgment in locating a new 
industry demands, there is nothing it 
can do about it. There are, of course, 
certain artificial barriers such as 
transportation rates, which certain 
communities suffer from and which 
may be removed through the chamber 
by concerted action. The chamber 
can clear the way to this extent for 
new industries. It cannot, however, 
change the geographical location of 
its community, nor change the eco- 
nomic forces which are at work in the 
development of this country. Let us 
take one or two examples. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Akron located a large 
plant in Los Angeles. Why? Cer- 
tainly not because of the superior 
salesmanship of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce as against the 
salesmanship of the Seattle Cham- 
ber, the New Orleans Chamber, the 
Kansas City, Mo., Chamber, and oth- 
ers. They located this plant in Los 
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Angeles because of the advantages 
of this location to them in increasing 
their production and their profits. 
They knew from a study of their mar- 
kets that Los Angeles was the center 
of a large market for their cord tires. 
In addition, Los Angeles was near a 
supply of raw material—cotton. It 
was also a port of entry which made 
it accessible to another raw material 
—rubber. Also as a port, Los Angeles 
made it possible for a tire plant lo- 
cated there to ship tires by water to 
other markets—a cheap transporta- 
tion facility. These and other factors 
were what determined the location of 
this Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Plant in Los Angeles. The role of the 
Los Angeles Chamber in the matter 
was to assist the company in making 
the investigations which led to its de- 
cision. 

Not so long ago I talked with the 
engineer who had charge of finding a 
location for a large publishing com- 
pany of Chicago. This company 
wanted to move out of Chicago be- 
cause it was not satisfied with the 
Chicago labor market. It knew defi- 
nitely just what it wanted. It wanted 
a port on the Great Lakes so that it 
could be sure of getting its paper 
supply by boat. In addition, it wanted 
a city which either itself or from 
nearby communities could supply it 
with a certain type of skilled labor. 
It wanted a ec:ty which could meet in 
addition to these two requirements 
certain other requirements with ref- 
erence to freight rates. What was 
the function of the chambers of com- 
merce in the cities investigated? It 
was to supply this engineer with the 
facts he wanted, which he would, of 
course, check. They could not make 
h'm locate the plant in their com- 
munity by any kind of high pressure 
salesmanship, although a number of 
chambers of commerce attempted this 
futilely. The community which could 
supply the requirements got the plant. 
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On The Cover 

Fp figure is rapidly taking 

shape in the already imposing 
Dallas skyline. It is the new fifteen- 
story home of the Dallas National 
Bank on Main Street near the inter- 
section with Stone Street. The build- 
ing is of stone and steel construction. 
It will be completed within a few 
weeks. 


The basement, first floor and mez- 
zanine floors will be occupied by the 
bank. Other floors will be devoted 
to private offices. 


A feature of the building will be 
automatic stop high-speed elevators. 
These are run by operators but stop 
automatically at floors where board- 
ing passengers have signaled. This 
will prevent anyone being passed up 
accidentally, after they have pressed 
the up or down signal button. 
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Product 
of the 
Cotton Patch 


a TAKES the cotton seed 
from millions of acres of 
Texas farms to supply two 
shortening plants in Dallas. 
These manufacturers use an 
immense amount of heat to 
run refining kettles, boilers 
and engines, and yet not one 
fleck of soot comes out their 
chimneys. They burn this 
city’s natural gas. It is one 
of the best things Dallas has. 


The Dattas GAs CoMPANY 


One of the Richest of All Fuels, on Tap for 64,000 Customers. 














Good Merchandise 


Good 
Buy here 
Save Mone 


Service 








Office Furniture Exchange 
310N.Akard ~ Phone 7.1220 
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eA ‘Review of Business (Conditions 


*Summarized by ROBERT J. SMITH 


THE SOUTHWEST 
General 


Mixed trends in business and industry were 
disclosed during the closing month of 1926. 
Retail buying in the large cities was main- 
tained at a level three per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Checks charged to depositors’ 
accounts were slightly larger. Wholesale 
trade, an index to country buying, reflected 
more than the usual seasonal decline from 
November, and was less than a year ago. A 
compensating feature is found in the fact 
that stocks generally are not unduly burden- 
some. The district’s mortality rate developed 
a further marked increase. The number of 
failures was the largest of any month since 
December, 1923. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the volume 
of the agricultural production in 1926 was 
the largest since 1919, and the total value of 
farm output exceeded that of the previous 
year. The area sown to winter grains is sub- 
stantially larger than in the previous year 
and the condition is generally good. There 
is a good season in the ground in practically 
every portion. Livestock generally are in 
good flesh and there is an abundance of pas- 
turage. Federal Reserve loans to member 
banks were reduced $9,195,161 during Decem- 
ber. On January 15, they were $1,118,534 
less than on that date in 1926. A surplus of 
labor now exists in many lines of industry. 
The supply of farm labor now exceeds the 
demand in most sections. 


Crop Conditions 

Field work during December was greatly re- 
tarded by rain, sleet, snow and cold weather. 
Plowing operations have progressed slowly, 
and while in portions of the Coast and Rio 
Grande Valley this work is nearing comple- 
tion, in most sections it is reported to be 
backward. The first half of January has 
enabled farmers to make some progress, how- 
ever. Truck crops in the Rio Grande are in 
good condition, and heavy shipments of citrus 
fruits and vegetables were made during the 
past thirty days. There is yet much unpicked 
cotton in West and Northwest Texas. Ginnings 
to January 15th were 5,170,714 bales. 


Livestock 

Ranges in Texas and Southeastern Arizona 
showed a slight improvement during Decem- 
ber; in New Mexico, no change. Cattle 
throughout the district are in better condition 
than a year ago. Sheep showed a marked 
improvement in condition, rising to 97 per 
cent on January 1. Prospects point toward 
a large lamb crop. 


Cotton Movements 
Cotton receipts and exports during Decem- 
ber greatly exceeded those for the correspond- 
ing month the previous year. Exports in 
December, 1926, were 530,325 bales, compared 
to 427,854 in December, 1925. 


Cottonseed Products 


The volume of cottonseed products shipped 
continued heavy during December. The market 
was practically steady. 


Textile Milling 
There was a decline in activity of cotton 
mills. Production for the month reflected 
a decline of 13.6 per cent from November and 
4.3 per cent from December, 1925. 


Wholesale Trade 


Sales in all reporting lines were smaller 
than in December of the previous year. The 
year-end decline represents the cumulative 
effects of adjustment in business to the new 
condition created by the dec’ine in the price 
of the district’s principal commodity. This 
adjustment was brought about through the 
interworkings: of (1) the restriction of the 
consumptive demand from the farm popula- 
tion, pending a clearer perspective of the 
future, (2) the desire of the retailer to close 
the year with an inventory as small as pos- 
sible, and (3) the policy of retailers in buy- 
ing in small lots and to cover only well- 
defined needs. The most unfavorable factor 
in the situation is the slow liquidation of 
accounts. Stocks carried by the wholesalers 
were considerably lower than at the close of 

1925. 


Retail Trade 


A large seasonal increase in the volume of 
retail buying was evidenced during December. 
The month’s business was 47.8 per cent larger 
than in November and 3.4 per cent larger 
than in December of the previous year. The 
total volume of business for the year 1926 
averaged 4.1 per cent more than in 1925. 
Stocks on hand at the close of December re- 
flected a decline of 20.4 per cent from those 
at the close of the previous month and were 
11.9 per cent less than a year ago. The per- 
centage of sales to average stocks for the 
year 1926 was 281.5, as compared to 257.4 in 
1925. The ratio of December collections to 
accounts receivable on December 1 was 39.4, 
compared to 36.9 in November. 


Financial 


Debits for the year 1926 were 3.4 per cent 
larger than those for 1925. A _ further in- 
crease was registered during December in 
the volume of acceptances executed by ac- 
cepting banks of this district. The total 
volume outstanding on December 31 amounted 
to $5,763,025, compared to $5,395,091 on 
November 30. There was a marked decline 
in the loans and investments. Loans for com- 
mercial purposes declined $2,715,000; loans 
on corporate securities reflected a slight in- 
crease. The net decrease in loans and invest- 
ments amounted to $8,020,000. Savings de- 
posits amounted to $111,198,045 on December 
31, an increase of 8.4 per cent over Decemb2r 
31, 1925. There were 233,706 savings accounts, 
as compared to 207,188 a year ago. In- 
solvencies during December were more 
numerous than in the preceding months of 
1926 and the defaulted indebtedness was 
heavier than in any other month of the year. 
There were 114 failures, with liabilities of 
$1,815,600, compared to 49 inso!vencies with 
an indebtedness of $608,088 in December, 1925. 


Petroleum . 


For the third consecutive month, produc- 
tion of crude oil exceeded all previous monthly 
records. The total yield for the year amounted 
to 184,861,463 barrels as compared to 171,544,- 
864 barrels in 1925. The rapid development 
of the Panhandle section of North Texas, 
which is the most extensive area in this dis- 
trict, and the prolific deep sand extension in 
Spind'etop field were largely responsible for 
the year’s increase. 


Lumber 


Both orders and shipments of lumber re- 
flected sharp declines from the previous 
month. Production, however, continued at 


a steady rate. 
Building 


The valuation of building permits issued at 
principal centers reflected a large increase 
over the previous month, but was considerably 
below the total shown for December last 
yeur. Considerable activity was evidenced in 
the cities of Beaumont, Fort Worth, Galves- 
ton, San Antonio and Wichita Falls during 


the year. 
THE NATION 


General 


Five hundred shippers and railroad officials 
attended the recent meeting of the Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards. Of the forty trades repre- 
sented, one-half expect business to be on about 
the same levels as the first quarter of 1926. 
The other half, including industries allied to 
the building trade, anticipate a slight de- 
crease. Expectations are based on estimates 
of actual car requirements of individual in- 
dustries. 


Production 


Production of bituminous coal during the 
first half of January was greater than the 
same period, 1925; beehive coke output was 
less. Lumber production was less than the 
same period, 1925; crude petroleum was 
greater. Decline in automobile production 
was greater than the usual seasonal. Factory 
employment declined, except in cotton goods, 
c'othing, foundries, machine shops and print- 
ing and publishing. The value of building 
permits were less than 1926. 


Trade 


The volume of trade to January 15th was 
larger than the same period of 1926. A'l 
stocks on hand are smaller than a year ago. 
The volume of goods moving into consump- 
tion, as seen from freight car loadings, was 
greater than a year ago. 


Prices 


Wholesale prices continued to decline dur- 
ing the first half of January. Real wages, 
as compared to money wages, have steadi'y 
increased. Organized workers throughout the 
East are demanding and receiving moderate 
wage increases, while a downward wage tend- 
ency is apparent for unskilled workers, par- 
ticularly in Middle West industrial centers. 
The purchasing power of agriculture is about 
10 per cent less than a year ago. 


Financial 


Check payments were smaller than in the 
first two weeks of January, 1926. Loans and 
discounts of Federal Reserve member banks 
were greater. Business failures were also 
more numerous. Interest rates on call money 
were lower than in the comparative period. 
Likewise, commercial paper and bankers’ ac- 
ceptance rates. 


ABROAD 


Europe 


Conditions throughout Europe and_ the 
British Isles indicate progress. Unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain is steadily decreasing. 
Coal production is now back at the pre- 
stoppage level, although ten per cent less 
miners are employed, and coal exports are 
increasing. During the last five months of 
the year, Italian exports exceeded imports, a 
rarity. Austria ana Germany show con- 
tinued improvement. in economic positions. 


Asia 

The general business depression in Japan 
which prevailed in the latter part of 1926 
was further augmented by the national 
mourning. All markets are dull and prices 
remain low. In spite of continuous internal 
wars, irregular and often extremely heavy 
taxations, China had a satisfactory business 
year. Imports from the United States were 
larger than in 1{25. Business in the Philip- 
pines was good during 1926. Sales of small 
ears and trucks continue excellent. Sugar 
grinding centrals are operating at capacity. 


The Pacific 

1926 business in Hawaii was unusually 
active. Crops were favorable, building and 
construction active, and tourist trade set new 
records. The outlook is reported to be better 
than in many years. Australian business was 
generally prosperous during 1926. Practically 
all States had good crop years. The 1926-27 
wheat crop, now being harvested, indicated 
good yields. 


Latin America 


The usual midsummer seasonal dullness is 
being experienced in most South American 
countries. The Argentine wool market con- 
tinues active. Wheat, linseed, oats and barley, 
now ready for harvest, are expected to ex- 
eced the 1926 production. Business during 
the first two weeks of January was quiet in 
Brazil, with coffee shipments light and prices 
lower. Costa Rica is finding a splendid outlet 
in the United States for its pineapples, 
bananas, cocoa, ete., and imports from the 
United States have likewise increased. The 
commercial situation in Mexico continues diffi- 
cult. Banks have practically stopped grant- 
ing credits. The sales of light trucks in 
Mexico City have been excellent as a result 
of the enforcement of the ordinance prohibit- 
ing the use of vehicles with iron tires. Sev- 
eral large highway and irrigation projects 
are assured for 1927. 

*We are indebted to the Federal Reserve 
Butletin and the Department of Commerce 
for our basic information. 
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Air Mail Rates Simplified 


O more will the user of air mail 

ponder over what the rate is to 
“Timbuctoo” or whatever place his 
letter is addressed to. No longer will 
he have to consult his rate chart or 
phone the Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Air Transport office, or the 
postoffice in order to ascertain how 
much it costs to send a letter to the 
chosen destination. 

On February 1st the new uniform 
rate became effective, by virtue of 
which one can send letters via air 
mail at the rate of 10c per half ounce 
to any place in the United States. 
The old system of rates was based 
on a complicated scheme of charging 
so much for each contract route that 
the letter traveled over and of every 
Government zone, so that to prac- 
tically every person it was very con- 
fusing. This complexity of rates 
naturally resulted in a great many 
people not using the air mail. 

Now, when one knows that for 10c 
he can send an ordinary letter to any 
point in the United States, it is ex- 
pected that the volume of mail, not 
only of a business nature, but par- 
ticularly of a social nature, will in- 
crease very materially. 

Many people use the special de- 
livery service which costs 12c and 
thereby save only a _ few hours, 
whereas, by using the air mail at a 
cost of 10c per half ounce, hours, and 
in some instances days, are saved. 
For instance, if two letters, one for 
the train and one for the air, were 
deposited in Dallas at night, the air 
mail letter will reach New York 24 
hours and 50 minutes ahead of the 
train letter; if the destination is Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, the saving in 
time is 29 hours and 31 minutes; if 
the destination is Spokane, Washing- 
ton, 34 hours and 55 minutes. 
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Joe Buckingham Joins Ad- 
vertising Agency 

HE Carpenter-Rogers Company 

has announced the entry into its 
firm of Joe Buckingham, formerly as- 
sistant city editor of The Dallas 
Journal. Mr. Buckingham will serve 
as vice president and executive of the 
concern. He will give personal at- 
tention to writing advertising copy 
and general management of the 
agency office. 

Mr. Buckingham is well known to 
the retailers of the Southwest as 
editor of The Southwestern Retailer 
and correspondent for a number of 
leading trade journals. He will re- 
tain the editorship of The Southwest- 
ern Retailer. 


—— 0 —_— 


Fire Losses Reduced 

NTENSIVE campaigning by the 

Fire Prevention Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and redoubled 
efforts on the part of the Dallas Fire 
Department saved Dallas many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars last 
year. The annual report of the Fire 
Marshal, J. W. Thompson, shows 
that losses by fire for 1926 were $683,- 
422 less than for 1925. 











































No. 7 in a Series of 


Portraits 
of 
Prominent 


Dallasites 





SAM P. COCHRAN 


President, Trezevant & Cochran Insurance Co. 





R. COCHRAN has for many years been an enthuciastic booster for 
@ the Montgomery Studios. His confidence is evidenced by the 
fact that he has referred many of his associates to us when he 
knew they were in need of our service. 











STUDIOS 





1502% Elm Street at Akard 


Phone 7-5497 Dallas, Texas 
































HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 
Our Health and Accdent policies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 
a monthly income to policy holders disabled by sickness or accident. Special policies for 
business and professional men at very attractive rates. . Nearly 
a quarter of a century of unexcelled insurance service—over 
$1,600,000.00 paid in benefits. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION 



































Price Cross, Pres. Dallas Texas Ben Haughton, Sec’y 
Cc. B. ZUBER F. M. ZUBER 
ZUBER & ZUBER 
Wholesale Collections Established 1918 
408 Santa Fe Building 




































S. KOENIGSBERG, Inc. 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
Fall and Winter Suitings 
Upstairs—1306} Main St. 
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| WE HAVE 


Complete 

information as to 
Rates, Circulation, 
| Publication Dates, 
| etc. 

on all out-of-town 
publications always 
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MORELLE K. 
RATCLIFFE 


Advertising 


Mercantile Building 


28267 
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Keeping 2 up with ia Dallas. 


vice presidents; Fount Ray, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Gilbert Irish, gen- 
eral counsel. 


New school structures and altera- 
tions totaling $1,875,000 have been 
started or will be started soon, ac- 
cording to a report by the School 
Board. 

* ok * 

Ray Shelton was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting of the 
new directors. 

* x 

Sam P. Cochran of Dallas has been 
appointed a member of the Alamo 
Commission, to investigate the pro- 
posal for purchase of property sur- 
rounding that State shrine. 

* * * 


R. L. Thornton, president of the 
Mercantile National Bank, has been 
elected president of the Dallas Clear- 
ing House Association. Everett S. 
Owens, president of the North Texas 
National Bank, was elected vice 
president, and J. M. Hadra_ was 


elected secretary. 
x k x 


Edward A. Easton has been elected 
president of the Dallas Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association. L. H. Graves is the 
new vice president and John F. Willis 
secretary. 

O. H. Koch of Dallas was re-elected 
vice president of the Engineering 
Council of America at the Washing- 
ton convention of that body. 

x *k 


Roy Autry and C. L. Short repre- 
sented the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at the annual mid-winter meet- 
ing of Junior Chamber officers and 
officers of the national organization 
in St. Louis recently. 

* *k * 


L. O. Head, formerly of Dallas, has 
been appointed operating vice presi- 
dent of the American Express Com- 
pany at San Francisco. 

* * & 


W. M. Whitenton, retiring vice 
president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas lines, has been named presi- 
dent of the Railroad Building and 
Loan Association. He will begin active 
direction of the association at once, 
at headquarters in the Kirby Build- 
ing. 

* * & 

B. A. Evans was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at the first meeting of the 
new directorate. Boude Storey, T. J. 
Mosher and W. E. Holland were 
vice presidents. 

* * * 

New officers recently elected for 
the National Savings and Loan As- 
sociation are: W. C. Coleman, chair- 
man of the board; Mayor Louis Blay- 
lock, president; Louis A. Boll, Jr., 

_W. Hobson and Joe E. Lawther, 


Excavations for the new Oak Cliff 
fire station on Tenth, between Lan- 
caster and Ewing, has been started. 

* * * 


John L. DeGrazier, local business 
man, was named head of the Shrine 
Temple in Dallas. Dr. A. L. Frew 
was named Oriental Guide. 

x *e * 


Jacob H. Brillheart of Dallas was 
elected a director in the American 
Society of Civil Engineers at the 
New York meeting of the society last 


1month. 
x ok ok 


Judge Joseph E. Cockrell was re- 
elected president of the Dallas Na- 
tional Bank. Other officers. re- 
elected were J. D. Gillespie, vice 
president; O. C. Burce, vice presi- 
dent; J. C. Tenison, cashier. 

* oe 


Several thousand persons visited 
the first annual radio show held in 
Dallas last month under the auspices 
of The Dallas News, The Dallas 
Journal and radio interests of the 
city. 

* * * 

Dr. C. C, Selecman, president of 
Southern Methodist University, has 
been given a three-months leave of 
absence to attend the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, August 2 to 
August 21. 


* * x 


The fifth district of the Texas 
Bankers’ Association will hold a con- 
ference at the Baker Hotel Saturday, 
Feb. 12. About 500 North Texas 
bankers will attend. 

* * * 


Building managers of Dallas were 
organized into the Dallas Building 
Managers Club early this month. 
A. C. McNabb was elected president 
and Robert H. Williams vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

x ok * 


Dallas was host to a group of well- 
known railroad and bank officials 
early this month. They were James 
S. Alexander, chairman of the board 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York and a director of the South- 
ern Pacific; Angus D. McDonald, New 
York, president of the Texas and 
Louisiana lines of the S. P.; H. M. 
Lull, Houston, executive vice presi- 
dent of the S. P., and J. Howard 
Ardrey, vice president of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 


























Let Fellow-Members Where to Get What You Want 
Serve You When You Want It 

















Accountants Who’s Where in Dallas Sheet Metal 
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Corporation, Insurance, Machinery and ac Fred L. ... eae Leki rh an Maia at Poyaras 
Real Estate Practice. Lone Star Gas Company.. Be fees one 7-6994 Dallas, Texas 
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Miller, Lawrence _.................. bce sexscesinceee 
a Ps Montgomery Studios ...... Cer Sates sine Stamps—Rubber 
Automotive Equipment Myers, Noyes and Forrest ee BB 
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| Prendergast, A. C. & Company............ 14 RUBBER STAMPS 
: | Ratcliffe, Morelle K. ........... E ae 
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Pp y Safety Tire EA eS +29 
| | Schoolar, Bird & Company.. Le aceon eries | 
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electric equipment, iI) Southwestern Bell Telephone Company..........31 
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Armature Works 


Engineers 


Photostat Prints 











Couch Armature Works 
Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair 
Power Motors and Generators 


Griffin & Camp Phone 2-4775 








MYERS, NOYES & FORREST | 


| 

| 

| 

| CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
| 

| 

| 


1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. | 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Surveys, Investigations and Reports 




















Blue Prints 


red. JOUNSOD 


ae 


— WALLER 


% ~ WSGSWH Aw 4 


1912 N. St. Paul St. 
Telephones: 2-6729 17-4218 











Engravers 
a id 
Hee BY 
Hp i 
Lim BS, 


Insurance 








7-1063 7-4507 









ZC y LS 
SOUTHWESTER 
BLUE PRINT CO 

. Y 


107 Construction Industries Bidg. 


e e 
Hanway & Williams 
INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
203 Central Bank Bldg. 
Te'ephone 2-3822 


Members Dallas Chamber of Commerce 














Commercial Photographers 








Frank Rogers 


Photographs for All Purposes 
1304 ELM ST. PHONES: 2-4619; 2-6321 




















Facsimile Copies at Original Size, En- 
larged or Reduced of any Written or 
Printed Document. Legal and Commer- 
| cial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, 
| Ete. 
| JNO. J. JOHNSON 
1912 N. St. Paul St. 
Telephones: 2-6729; 7-4218 

















Mailing 





Letter Copy Mailing Lists 
Multigraphing Maycut Letters 
DALLAS MAILING CO. | 

| 19164 Main St. 1 
7-6538 


Real Estate 











HALE DAVIS & CO. 


Specializing in Business, 
Factory and Industrial 
Property 

Leases Negotiated. 
Buildings Erected. 
618 Am. Ex. Bk. Bldg., Dallas, ‘Tex. 











LAWRENCE MILLER 





























HARRY BENNETT 
Commercial Photography 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 17-5171 
We photograph anything anytime 
HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 























REALTOR 
Business and Industrial 
3 Properties 
Labels | 1505 Allen Bldg. Phone 2-7675 
Fok | 
al ose it Sheet Metal 
PURPOSE 





Tas) Jase, AND E33 Worxs 


PHONE 2-2927 1601-3-5 PATTERSON AVE. 














Business Colleges 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DAI.LAS, TEXAS 
“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 
Absolutely Thorough and Reliable 


A Position for Every Graduate 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 





Contractors 


Lumber 











Typewriters 








TYPEWRITERS and ADDING MACHINES 
Neostyle Duplicators 



































W. E. CALLAHAN CON- 
STRUCTION CO. 

W. E. Callahan, E. S. Heyser, 

President Vice President 
H. L. Johnson, Sec'y-Treas. 
General Office, 707-8-9 Kirby Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
Drainage, Irrigation, Railroad, Levee 




















Disinfectants 














H TEXAS 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Phone 2-254! 
Opticians | 10156 Main S¢. 
RYPT O S. L. Ewing 
GLASSES Company 
HIEITMAN OPTICAL Co. TYPEWRITERS 
OPTOMETRISTS 1606 Commerce 
1602 MAIN ST. “DALLAS : 
2-3026 Dallas 


Printers 








WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
PHONE 2-2973 
Ross and Magnolia Strects 

World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID SOAP, 
PAPER TOWELS, INSECTICIDES 
AND SANITARY APPLIANCES. 

KOTEX VENDING CABINETS 























sev Pvninela 


HIGH CLASS PRINTING 
7-4436 DEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
0/2 BR ST. AT HARWOOD 
sos emssti xgamee 


















JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 
DALLAS 

TYPEWRITER & 

SUPPLY CO. 


Standard and Portable 
Typewriters 





1519 Commerce St. 
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The Realtor, Scientific 
Appraiser 


(Continued from page 11) 


between available land supply and 
population. The first of these factors 
is relatively fixed and unchangeable. 
While small tracts of land may be 
available by drainage or by filling, 
the general proportion of the earth 
which is “dry land” is impossible to 
change. The second factor operates 
upon the well-known law of diminish- 
ing returns. Great tracts of desert 
could be reclaimed by irrigation, 
barren fields could be made to bring 
forth produce by processes of fertili- 
zation and tilling, but the costs of 
bringing these tracts into use would 
be so great that so far, on the whole 
they are left unproductive. The third 
factor affecting the supply of land 
is its proportion to population. If 
population is doubled while the actual 
amount of land available remains 
fixed, the supply of land is cut in half 
for each individual. 


To properly appraise real estate 
has become a science, necessitating 
an appraiser to be_ thoroughly 
familiar with all angles of the three 
factors enumerated above. Hence, 
the natural disrepute which goes with 
the so-called “horse-back” appraisal, 
something a reliable and_ well-in- 
formed real estate dealer will not in- 
dulge in. 

It is the writer’s sincere belief that 
the purchase or sale of any real 
estate worth over $2,500.00 is a 
speculative transaction unless the 
value is first determined by an 
authoritative appraisal. The charges 
for such service are so small com- 
pared to a possible loss by an inex- 
perienced investor that it would ap- 
pear as foolhardy to experiment that 
way as to try to cure a serious illness 
without consulting a_ reputable 
physician, or purchase investment 
securities without consulting a reliable 
investment house. 





0 


New Members 


URING the month of January 

there were twelve new _indi- 
vidual members added to the Chamber 
of Commerce roll, as follows: 


American Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
E. J. Newbegin; Rubber Mechanical Goods; 
3201 Commerce St. 

Artic Nu-Air Company of Texas, Geo. W. 
Thornton; Ventilating and Cooling Systems; 
309 S. Harwood St. 

Boyd Printing Company, W. R. Boyd; 
Printers ; 1323 Wood St. 

Burch Shorthand Reporters, A. M. Burch; 
Court Reporters; 204 Slaughter ‘Bldg. 

Clarke, Louis (Cotton States Life Insurance 
Co.), Insurance Agency; 1003 Athletic Club 





Building. 

Dallas Automobile Laundry, F. Thomas 
Browne; Automobile Washing, Greasing, 
eee Steam Cleaning, etc.; 1915 Bryan 
Street. 


Hart Cotton Machine Company, A. G. 
Butler; Oil Mill Machinery; 3115 Commerce 
Street. 

Interstate Traffic Company, J. M. Smith; 
Freight Traffic Consultants; 1414 Santa Fe 
Building. 

National Studios, H. D. Tucker; Photog- 
raphers; 1205 Elm St. 

Perry & Timmons, J. H. Timmons; Real 
Estate; 1115 American Exchange Bank Bldg. 

Schwartz, B., Retail—Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear ; 
2634 Elm St. 

Texas Health Appliance Company, Max 
Gussaroff; Magnetic Health Device; 1906 
Elm Street. 














M. M. MAYFIELD 


LUMBER 


Elm and T.& P. Tracks All Phones 3-2171 

















and now! 


Goodyear’s 
New Balloon 
Tire 
Come In 
and See It 


Note the New Tread 


“SKINNIE and JIMMIE” 


Goodyear Distributors 
Young at St. Paul 














soto syd. PEYTON HUNTER it: 


avict sy AMERICAN ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO 





MERCHANT TAILOR 
Many sty ish fabrics are now on hand for that Spring suit 


Phone 2-5364 204-5 Continental Blde. 
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ALLIES” 


to protect your 
home and 


business 


Police and Light are the foes of crime. 
They are allies to protect your home 


and business. 


Darkness is paradise for: the prowler. 
Any police ofhcer will verify this. 


YOU CAN KEEP A _ 25-WATT 


LAMP BURNING ALL 


CENTS. 
WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


Dial 2-9321 








FOR ONE AND ONE-THIRD 





Interurban Building 


SO Se ne ee 





















NIGHT 


Some Advice for 1927 


_ following excerpt from a let- 
ter issued to the trade by the 
F. McQueen Advertising Co. is said 
by those who have read it to be not 
only a masterful bit of English, but 
some sound advice for 1927: 

“The New Year—the legatee of the 
wisdom and experience of the years 
that have gone—offers no uncharted 
seas upon which business will sail in 
1927. The channels are well marked, 
and naught but a pessimistic state 
of mind can completely keep 1927 
from being a better year than 1926. 

“Most depressions, most recessions 
from high levels in business come 
from cold feet. Buying, selling and 
getting gain must and will go on. 
Even when times are slump, the cap- 
tains of industries refuse to join in 
a retreat. The great lesson that busi- 
ness needs to learn is that most of 
these clouds are but reflections of 
mental states, and before business men 
unafraid they will dissolve like fog 
before the morning sun,” 


———) —-— 


Starting Early 


ROBABLY the youngest Chamber 

of Commerce member is H. L. 
Atkins III, two weeks old. For thir- 
teen days he has been a member of 
the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Midland Chamber. His 
father, H. L. Atkins, agricultural 
agent of Midland County, received 
telegraphic information of the birth 
of a son at the home of Mrs. Atkins’ 
parents in South Carolina. He im- 
mediately took out the two chamber 
memberships, thus givng the young- 
ster a good start in life. 


Much Obliged For The 
Flowers! 


“Here in the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce is a battery of forces at 
work seldom found in any city re- 
gardless of its age or size. In many 
ways Dallas has the most efficient 
Chamber of any city of anything like 
equal size in the United States. The 
members go in for team-work and 
they get results; and some of the 
biggest men in Dallas are officers 
and directors of the Dallas Chamber.” 

Thus Emmett Lloyd described the 
Dallas organization in the January 
number of “Lloyd’s of America.” 
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(REBUILT) 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINECO 











ESTABLISHED 1880 
1513 Commerce St. Phone 2-2740 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Building for Tomorrow’s 


Telephone Needs 


| AT ANY PEOPLE become new telephone subscribers each 
month of the year. » » Wherever practicable, we 

try to have the necessary wires in place, switchboards 
equipped, telephones on hand and other mechanism ready 
when service is requested. 
In order to do this economically our engineers estimate 
several years in advance the number of telephone users there 
will be, where they will live and how much telephone equip- 
ment they will need. 
Planning today for tomorrow’s telephone needs, is one of 
the many things we are doing to furnish good service at the 
lowest possible cost to the public. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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HIGHIAND PARK WEST 


HE many dollars already spent for 
beauty and convenience, before you 
spend yours, makes the accomplish- 
ment of a distinctive home not only 
an easier but a certain achievement. 





FLIPPEN PRATHER REALTY CO, 


£000 PRESTON ROAD 
OWNERS — DEVELOPERS — SELLING AGENTS ' 








